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1.    Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  briefly  told  is: 

1.  To  explain  what  the  library-gymnasium  movement  means.  / 

2.  To  suggest  reasons  why  the  people  should  establish  this  new  educational  in- 
stitution in  their  midst. 

3.  To  point  out  a  way  in  which  it  may  be  obtaijied. 

Every  citizen  should  be  actively  interested  in  a  plan  that  aims  at  redeeming  the  waste 
places  among  our  youth. 

Every  parent  should  be  enthusiastic  in  supporting  a  movement  that  means  something 
vastly  better  than  street  corners  and  saloons  for  his  boys. 

Every  educator  should  be  anxious  to  fill  the  gap  that  now  exists  in  our  educational 
system — to  provide  an  institution  that  will  not  only  take  care  of  th^e^  scl>oo]le,ss  boy,  but  will 
reinforce  the  schools,  the  home,  the  church.  '  ! 

Everybody,  in  short,  should  join  in  planting  this  new  center  of  refinement  and  edu- 
cation for  all — rich  and  poor,  old  and  young.  >  •  '  ^  > 


WHAT  THE  LAW  PROVIDES. 


During  1907,  the  following  bill,  fathered  by  Representative  Dyreng  of  Manti, 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Utah  and  signed  by  Governor  Cutler: 

"Be  it  enacted  that  Sec.  1369  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  shall  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  1369.    In  cities  of  the  third  class  and 
towns.  Tax. 

"When  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  city  of  Ihe 
third  class  or  of  any  town,  shall  present  a 
petition  to  the  recorder  or  clerk  of  such  city 
or  town,  asking  that  an  annual  tax  be  levied 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
free  public  library  in  such  city  or  town,  and 
shall  specify  a  rate  of  taxation  not  to  exceed 
one  mill  on  the  dollar,  such  recorder  or  clerk 
shall  in  the  next  legal  notice  of  a  regular 
biennial  election  in  such  city  or  town,  give 
notice  that  at  such  election  every  elector  who 
shall  have  paid  a  property  tax  therein  the 
year  next  preceding  such  election  may  vote 
"for  a — mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library,  yes — 
no,"  specifying  in  -such  riotice  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation mentioEed  in^/saipc^petition;  and  if  tho 
majority  of  all  <^vo.tes  oast  an  such  city  or  town 
shall  bee  "fo^i; ,  fr^e  public  ^  library,"  the  tax 
specified  "iji;!  suth'fiot^p^ -^all  bp  levied  and  col- 
lected as.  otherc*  ^-^.nfeiiai.  tapcePJ  of  said  city  or 
tow.n,^  and  shall  be  known  as    the  "library 


fun53.;r  c'PTO^ridedj^  thAt\  when^'aa^S;  ^fity  petitipn- 
ers;  ^Wi?r,  a^^k\  ^iiat"  ^a"  P^ee'c^jii^b'ljc*  ^ymnasiu:n 


Rep.  P.  P.  Dyreng,  who  Fathered  the  Bill 
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be  established  and  maintained  in  connection  with  said  free  public  library,  and  shall  specify 
in  their  petition  asking  for  both  library  and  gymnasium,  a  tax,  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on 
the  dollar,  said  recorder  or  clerk  shall  give  notice  as  herein  provided,  that  said  electors, 
as  provided,  may  vote  "for  a — mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library  and  free  gymnasium,  yes — 
no,"  specifying  the  rate  of  taxation  mentioned  in  said  petition  for  library  and  gymnasium. 
And  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  be  "for  tax  for  free  public  library  and  free  gymna- 
sium. And  if  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  be  "for  tax  for  free  public  library  and  free 
public  gymnasium,"  the  tax,  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected annually  as  provided,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  library  and  gymnasium  fund;  pro- 
vided that  the  free  public  library  may  be  established  and  maintained  without  the  gymna- 
sium as  before  provided  by  Sec.  1369."  (See  Session  Laws  1907.) 

2.    THE  LIBRARY-GYMNASIUM  EXPLAINED. 

The  thought  that  led  to  the  combining  of  the  library  and  the  gymnasium  was  this: 

The  library  alone  has  been  tried.  It  is  a  splendid  institution,  capable  by  itself  of 
doing  grand  work;  but  it  attracts  for  the  most  part,  only  the  bookworm,  the  one  who  al- 
ready has  a  taste  for  reading;  the  boys  and  girls  who  should  be  readers,  it  is  found,  do  not 
in  great  numbers,  make  use  of  the  library. 

To  draw  in  this  class,  it  was  suggested  that  a  gymnasium  be  added  to  the  library.  It 
is  a  strange  boy,  indeed,  who  will  not  go  far  to  see  a  game,  to  swim,  or  to  have  a  chat  with 
cheery  companions.  Let  the  path  to  these  attractions  lead  through  a  well-lighted  reading 
room  where  good  books  and  good  magazines  invite  them,  and  while  the  boy  waits  for  his 
turn  at  the  swimming  pool  or  for  a  game,  he  may  start  a  reading  habit  that  will  bless  his 
whole  life.  At  any  rate,  he  will  at  least  be  in  a  clean,  wholesome  atmosphere — off  the 
streets — out  of  the  poisonous  influences  of  the  saloon. 

Who  can  measure  what  untold  good  this  home  for  the  street  boys  will  do? 
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We  want  to  save  our  children  from  cigarettes  and  hoodlumism. 
Have  you  any  corner  loafers  in  your  community? 
Are  they  worth  saving? 

What  are  you  doing  to  redeem  them  from  slang,  smutty  yarns,  and  all  kinds  of  sin- 
ful suggestions? 

Do  you  realize  keenly  that  the     street  corner  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  saloon? 


Railroad  Loafers 


Do  you  realize  what  evil  is  hatched  in 
such  nests  of  trifters  ? 

Are  these  boys  and  men  necessarily 
bad  ? 

What  have  you  ever  done  to  try  to 
redeem  them  from  such  waste  of  life! 

What  can  you  do  to  fill  their  idle  lives  with 
and  sinful  suggestions  ? 


Have  you  any  boys  and  men  like  these — who  loaf 
their  lives  away  around  the  stations,  the  livery  stable, 
the  store,  or  any  other  place  they  can  hang  about? 


Livery  Stable  Idlers 

something  better  than  slang,  smutty  yarns,  cigarettes. 


The  street-corner  habit  is  a  disease  that  the  little  boy 
catches  very  quickly.  It  is  as  contagious  as  measles, 
and  mighty  hard  to  cure,  if  it  goes  into  the  lad.  But 
the  disease  can  be  prevented. 

First  cure  the  grown-ups.  The  youngster  gets 
the  street-corner  microbe  from  them  first.     Give  them 


Little  Boys  on  Street  Corner 

something  better.  Stir  up  a  ball-game,  or  other  whole- 
some fun.  Cultivate  the  library-gymnasium  habit  in 
your  young  men  and  old  men.  The  little  boy  will 
catch  good  habits  as  quickly  as  bad  ones.  And  street 
loafing — the  stuping  stone  to  the  saloon  curse  will 
soon  die  out. 


Boys  on  R.  R.  Track 


The    habit    of  hanging    around    car-tracks  and 


railroad  stations  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  loafing  to  body  and  soul.     It  makes  tramp 


A  Place  Dedicated  to  the  Development  of  Mankind. -Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium,  Salt  Lake 


Have  you  not  found  out  by  experience  that  preaching  and  scolding  seldom  turn  a  boy 
up-stream?  Talk  alone  never  took  anybody  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  must  do  some- 
thing, and  do  it  before  the  child  gets  into  the  street-corner  habit,  if  we  want  to  save  him 
from  far  worse  evils. 

5. 

How  far  down  into  your  pocket  are  you  willing  to  go  to  plant  on  your  main  street, 
or  where  it  can  do  most  good,  a  library  and  gymnasium? 

Are  you  willing  to  vote  a  tax  that  means  only  $2.00  a  year  from  you,  if  you  happen  lo 
be  assessed  for  $1000  worth  of  property? 

Will  your  boys  sacrifice  one  excursion,  or  four  50c  dance  tickets  each  year  to  have  a 
public  home  for  them  and  all  their  companions? 

6.    THE  GYMNASIUM  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE. 


Hand  Ball  Court.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  first  thought,  in  joining  the  gymnasium 
to  the  library  was  to  make  it  attract  the  book- 
less, schoolless  boy;  but  that  is  not  the  only 
thing,  by  any  means,  that  makes  us  push  the 
gymnasium.  It  is  an  institution,  like  the  li- 
brary, that  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

Right  here  let  us  dispel  the  notion  that  a 
gymnasium  merely  means  dumb  bells,  Indian 
clubs  and  gymnastics.  These  things  may  be 
included,  of  course,  but  the  gymnasium  we  ad- 
vocate is  one  which  offers  every  chance  for 
clean  and  manly  sports  and  games,  for  splen- 
did physical  development.  It  means  basket- 
ball, hand-ball,  and  base-ball — all  sorts  of 
wholesome  games;  it  should  certainly  have  its 
swimming  pool.  In  a  word,  the  gymnasium 
means  a  cheery  social  center  where  the  boy 
can  go  and  find  companions  and  a  chance  for 
clean  fun  and  freedom  under  proper  guidance. 


The  Old  Swimming  Hole 


The  "Old  Swimming  Hole"  is  the  boy's  paradise.  A  boy  who  won't  play  hookey  and  trudge  miles  to  get  to  swim 
is  not  a  natural  boy,  that's  all.  But  the  old  swimming  hole  is  next  to  the  street  corner — a  place  to  waste  time  and  get  sinful 
suggestions. 


Swimming  Pool 

The  "old  swimming  hole"  has  ruined  many  a  boy.     We  must  give  him  a  purer  place.     He  can  swim  here 
all  the  year  round. 


Boys  will  play  games. 

If  you  don't  want  them  to  learn  to  gam- 
ble, see  to  it  that  they  don't  have  to  seek  the 
sunny  side  of  a  haystack  to  get  a  chance  to 
play. 


7.    THE  LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  library  is  no  new  thing  in  our  state.  Much  noble  effort  has  been  given  and  much 
money  spent  by  various  people  who  have  realized  fully  the  value  of  books  as  an  uplifting 
force. 

To  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  and  Sunday  Schools,  much  credit  is  due  for 
creating  a  library  sentiment,  for  maintaining  free  reading  rooms  in  various  towns  through- 
out the  state  and  for  good  work  in  circulating  libraries. 

Great  praise  is  due  the  men  and  women  who  will  personally  sacrifice  time  and 
money  for  a  whole  community's  good.  But  is  it  right  to  ask  them  to  carry  a  burden  which 
properly  belongs  to  all? 

To  the  Utah  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  belong  much  credit  also  for  securing  the 
passing  of  the  library  law,  for  assistance  in  establishing  libraries  and  for  splendid  work 
in  promoting  circulating  libraries. 

To  Mr.  Packard,  to  Mr.  Carnegie  and  to  others  who  have  generously  given  their 
means  to  establish  libraries  and  to  hundreds  of  other  noble  men  and  women  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  means  to  this  splendid  cause,  we  give  our  grateful  acknowledgements. 
We  know  their  example  will  be  followed  in  the  future. 

8.    A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SCHOOLLESS. 

The  free  public  library  is  comparatively  a  recent  addition  to  our  educational  system; 
but  it  has  amply  proved  its  worth.  No  thriving  community  will  long  be  without  its  privi- 
leges. 

It  ministers,  first  of  all,  to  those  deprived  of  regular  school  advantages. 

The  parent  can  go  there  to  get  a  book  to  cheer  his  winter  evenings,  to  educate  him- 
self, to  fill  the  lack  in  his  life,  brought  when  the  schools  were  poor  and  few.  No  man  can 
afford  to  say,  in  these  days  of  good  books,  that  he  has  no  chance  at  education.  We  are  never 
too  old  to  learn. 

holds  out  the  chance  for  an  education.     And  tt  school  before  they  finished,  'the  library,  also 
To  the  grown-up  boy  and  girl  who  quihere  is  a  mighty  army  of  guch  young  men 

and  women  in  our  land.    Ponder  on  these  facts: 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education:   In  the  United 

States — 


Only  one  boy  in  eight  completes  the  district  school. 

What  are  we  doing  for  the  other  seven  after  they  drop  out? 

Only  one  boy  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  finishes  High  School. 

What  educational  institution  trains  the  other  one  hundred  and  nineteen? 

One-half  the  boys  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  are  not  in  school. 

What  are  we  doing  for  this  other  half  of  our  boys?    Turning  them  loose? 

These  figures,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  by  no  means  representative  of  Utah;  yet  we  do 
have  a  vast  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  today  are  untouched  by  church,  school, 
or  any  other  uplifting  influence. 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  says  that  between  8,000  and  9,000  boys  and 
girls  of  the  school  age  are  not  in  school.  Many  of  them  may  even  have  graduated  and 
stopped  short.  Think,  too,  of  the  army  of  young  men  and  women  between  eighteen  and 
thirty  who  are  doing  very  little — almost  nothing  to  further  their  education.  They  number 
into  the  thousands. 

The  library-gymnasium  reaches  out  its  advantages  to  them,  offering  them  chances  to 
work  effectively  in  correspondence  courses,  to  organize  reading  circles,  to  educate  them- 
selves at  home. 

The  library-gymnasium  aims  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  educational  system,  to  redeem  the 
waste  places  among  our  uneducated — young  and  old. 

9.    AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  another  great  work  the  library  can  do.    It  will  greatly  reintorce  the  schools. 

One  of  the  hardest  of  the  tasks  that  fall  to  the  teacher  is  the  taking  care  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous reading  of  the  pupils — stimulating  and  guiding  them  in  the  use  of  good  books. 

This  important  work  is  sadly  neglected  in  most  schools  because  the  teacher  has  not 
time  to  attend  to  it. 

School  libraries,  indeed,  are  often  gathered,  then  scattered,  destroyed,  wasted,  for 
want  of  care  of  the  books.  This  state  has  lost  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  just 
such  a  way. 

In  those  cities  where  public  libraries  a-e  maintained,  this  miscellaneous  reading  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  city  librarian,  as  it  should  be. 


\ 


Brigham  City  M.  I.  A.  Library 


This  neat  little  home  for  book-lovers  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ^1,000.00  by  public  sub- 
scription, gathered  through  the  efforts  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  of  the  Mormon  Church 
in  Brigham  City.  It  costs  about  $200  per  year  for  maintainance,  w^hich  sum  is  raised  through  con- 
certs and  other  entertainments^  conducted  by  the  associations  named.  It  contains  nearly  2,000  bound 
volumes. 


Packard  Library,  Salt  Lake  City 

This  magnificent  building  will  stand  everlastingly  as  a  splendid  monument  to  John  Q. 
Packard,  who  gave  some  $  i  i  5,000  to  build  and  equip  it. 


Ogden  Carnegie  Library 

This  splendid  building  was  given  to  Ogden 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  cost  ^25,000  ex- 
clusive of  site. 

It  now  contains  over  6000  volumes.  The 
last  report  shows  that  33,672  volumes  were  cir- 
culated during  the  year,  5000  persons  having 
borrowed  these  books.  The  free  reading  is  al- 
ways being  used  by  booklovers. 


Provo  Carnegie  Library 

Erected  at  a  cost  of  over  ^20,000;  ;^  17, 500 
of  which  was  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  The 
balance  was  raised  by  local  subscription  among 
generous-hearted  citizens  of  Provo. 

This  beautiful  building  was  recently  dedicated, 
and  is  now  doing  a  vast  good  in  promoting  and 
guiding  the  book-habits  of  the  young  and  old. 


Reading  Room  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Would  a  place  like  this  help  to  keep  boys  off  the  street  and  out  of  the  saloon?  Count  the  cost  of  the  saloon 
then  of  such  a  public  house  for  your  boys.     Which  is  the  cheaper! 


Interior  Children's  Room  Packard  Library — The  Story  Hour 
How  much  will  you  give  to  have  some  one  like  this  cultivate  in  your  children  a  taste  for  wholesome  books? 


In  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden,  for  instance,  hundreds  of  books  are  distributed  and  collected 
annually.  Branch  libraries  are  maintained  in  various  schools  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils.  The  city  library  is  a  constant  and  fruitful  source  of  help  to  teacher  and  pupil. 
Books  are  cared  for;  and  the  teacher  gets  the  help  without  the  worry.  The  help  that  a  li- 
brary could  give  right  now  in  strengthening  our  young  High  Schools  would  be  invaluable. 

More  than  that:  Vacation  reading  is  taken  care  of  by  the  library  with  increasingly 
splendid  results  year  by  year. 

The  public  library  will  do  just  such  excellent  service  for  any  municipality  that  main- 
tains it. 

Think  of  the  influence  a  trained  librarian  would  exert  in  finding  our  good  books,  in 
helping  children  to  enjoy  them.  One  of  the  most  vital  demands  today  is  for  persons  who 
can  stimulate  and  guide  the  reading  of  our  children;  young  women  should  begin  to  get 
themselves  ready  for  such  positions. 

Why  not  have  something  like  this  in  every  town  in  the  state? 

10.    THE   LIBRARY-GYMNASIUM  SUMMARIZED. 

Think  of  this  new  institution  then:  — 
As  a  home  for  the  street  boys. 

As  a  social  center  for  wholesome  fun  for  all,  where  even  parents  can  mingle  with 
their  children  in  play. 

As  a  new  institution  that  aims  to  school  the  schoolless. 
As  a  supplement  to  the  schools. 

As  a  place  to  which  the  worthy  stranger  within  our  gates  may  go  to  read  and  rest. 
For  where  can  he  go  now  but  to  the  hotel  or  station  or  saloon? 

As  a  headquarters  for  the  literary  and  athletic  activities  of  the  community. 

As  a  help  to  the  home  and  the  church  in  all  their  efforts  to  uplift  young  and  old. 

As  a  new  center  of  refining  influences  for  the  betterment  and  blessing  of  the  com- 
munity that  maintains  it. 

Let  it  gather  about  it  everything  to  attract  and  cultivate  and  inspire  the  mind  and 

soul. 

Add  a  museum  and  preserve  the  relics  of  Pioneer  days. 


Make  it  an  art  gallery;  adorn  its  walls  and  halls  with  pictures  and  statuary. 
Let  it  be,  in  brief,  a  monument  that  bespeaks  good  sense  and  cultivated  taste,  where 
all  may  find  delight  and  culture. 

11.    THE   LIBRARY-GYMNASIUM.      HOW  TO  GET  IT.    STEPS  TO  TAKE. 

1.  First  stir  up  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  institution.  Show  the  people  clearly 
the  benefits  to  come  from  such  an  institution.    Convert  them;  the  rest  will  be  easy. 

2.  To  arouse  the  necessary  sentiment,  have  your  Mayor  call  a  mass  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposition.  It  is  a  matter  that  belongs  to  the  whole  people.  Get  them  interest- 
ed. Let  them  know  all  about  the  project;  the  better  they  understand  it,  the  better  they  will 
like  it. 

3.  Next  elect,  or  authorize  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  local  committee  or  league  of 
seven,  nine,  or  even  more  members.  This  committee  should  be  composed  mainly  of  practi- 
cal men  and  women  who  can  and  will  push  it  to  success. 

4.  Let  this  committee  organize  by  selecting  (1),  a  representative  to  act  in  the  state 
league.  Through  this  representative,  then,  the  state  commission  can  reach  and  help  each 
local  league.  (2)  A  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer.  (3)  Finance  committee,  library  com- 
mittee, gymnasium  committee,  and  such  other  committees  as  are  deemed  necessary. 

5.  Lay  your  plans  in  accordance  with  your  local  conditions,  and  push!  push!  push! 
till  you  do  something.  The  State  commission  will  aid  you  in  every  way  it  can;  but  depend 
on  yourselves. 

12.    FINANCING   THE   INSTITUTION.     THE  TAX. 

The  Law  provides  a  maintenance  tax  of  two  mills,  if  both  library  and  gymnasium  are 
established. 

This  means  $200.00  annually  on  every  $100,000  assessment.  Not  a  great  burden;  a 
meager  sum  to  carry  on  the  work.  But  there  are  ways  and  means  by  which  this  can  be  made 
up  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully.  In  small  towns  it  may  not  be 
necessary  at  first  to  keep  the  institution  open  more  than  a  few  hours  each  day,  or  certain 
days  each  week. 

The  great  value  in  this  small  tax  is  that  it  insures  the  permanency  of  the  institution. 
It  gives  the  library-gymnasium  a  steady  fund  on  which  it  can  count,  rain  or  shine.  Founded 


just  as  our  schools  are,  with  a  public  fund  to  back  it,  the  institution  will  weather  the  frosts 
that  are  sure  to  come  and  will  finally  root  itself  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that 
it  will  stand  always. 

FINANCING  THE  I NSTITUTION.— TH E   PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR. 

The  maintenance  tax  will  not  provide  buildings  and  equipment.    How  shall  we  obtain 

them? 

Have  you  within  your  town  no  man  or  woman  with  ample  means  who  wants  to  build 
a  glorious  monument  to  his  or  her  memory? 

Have  you  no  one  who,  blessed  beyond  his  fullest  expectations  with  this  world's  goods, 
wants  to  be  a  savior  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  home  town? 

Certainly  every  thriving  town  contains  such  men  and  women,  who  if  once  converte  l 
to  the  proposition,  will  give  $500  or  $1000,  or  $2000,  or  even  $5000  or  more  to  found  a  home 
for  the  street  boys  he  knows  and  loves. 

Every  day  reveals  such  noble,  generoas  hearts.  The  heroes  we  are  honoring  today 
are  men  of  such  a  spirit. 

But  we  do  not  wish  any  one  man  to  reap  all  the  glory  of  this  opportunity.  Let  the 
leader  head  the  list  with  a  generous  sum,  provided  the  people  will  double  or  treble  it. 
Everybody  should  be  given  a  chance  to  take  a  share. 

Can  the  average  town  afford  a  $2000  or  $5000  or  $10,000  library-gymnasium? 

What  does  such  a  sum  count  in  the  balance  against  the  saving  of  a  few  million  dollar 
boys  and  girls? 

Not — can  we  afford  it?    But,  can  we  afford  to  do  without  it? 

The  library-gymnasium  is  no  day  dream.  Any  town  that  will  can  soon  make  it  a  splen- 
did reality. 

13.    WHAT  IS  DOING. 

Look  at  Eureka.  She  has  set  the  pace  for  the  state.  Since  the  Library-Gymnasium 
Convention  of  October,  1906,  here  is  her  record,  under  the  lead  of  Ex-Mayor  J.  D.  Stack  and 
other  vigorous  pushers: 


November.  Voted  the   maintenance  tax. 

Accepted  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $10,000 
agreeing  to  spend  $1000  annually  in  main- 
taining the  institution. 

Increased  the  subscription  up  to  about  $15,000. 

by  soliciting  among  the  local  Carnegies. 
Such  work  makes  us  all  feel    like  shouting  "EUREKA!" 
Garland,  too,  is  doing  things. 

With  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Clark  as  chairman,  and  energetic  workers  as  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  this  little  town  has  already 

Voted  the  maintenance  tax. 

Been  given  a  site  for  its  buildings. 

Collected  a  goodly  fund. 

And  the  Sugar  Company  has  generously  added 
$250.00  to  increase  the  maintenance  fund. 

There  are  other  cities  also  well  under  way.  At  the  last  election  besides  the  two  men- 
tioned, the  following  places  also  sprang  to  the  front  and  voted  the  maintenance  tax: 

St.  George,  Cedar  City,  Tooele  City,  Forest  Dale. 

Cedar  City  and  Forest  Dale  are  now  organizing  their  libraries. 

At  least  a  score  or  more  other  towns  are  also  working  to  realize  the  institution.  Some 
of  them  preferred  to  gather  a  building  fund  first  on  condition  that  the  tax  would  be  voted. 
Full  reports  are  not  in  as  yet  as  to  their  progress. 

Nor  must  we  forget  Vernal — our  little  city  on  the  eastern  boundary  line  that  docs 
things. 

Already  she  reports  her  library  in  operation. 

That  is  the  twentieth  century  spirit  for  you.  We  hope  Vernal  will  send  every  city  in 
the  state  some  of  her  elixir  of  life. 

The  fact  is  that  no  great  movement  has  ever  been  given  a  more  spontaneous,  unaL'- 
imous  welcome. 

14.    THE  GYMNASIUM    DIRECTOR  AND  LIBRARIAN. 


It  is  frequently  pointed  out,  and  rightly,  too,  that  unless  a  skilful  man  can  be  found  to 


Eureka  Public  Library— The  First  Great  Result  of  the  Library- Gymnasium  Movement 


Immediately  back  of  the  Library  is  a  site  for 
to  be  erected  later. 


EUREKA 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Erected  at  a  Cost  of  about  ^15,000. 
The  committee  of  workers  who 
brought  this  into  being  with  dispatch  are: 
J.  D.  Stack,  M.  D.  Howlett,  W. 
E.  Shriver,  Edward  Pike,  G.  J.  Hen- 
roid,  Hugh  Dcprizen,  E.  J.  Zabriski, 
P.  J.  Fennel,  A.  L.  Mitchell. 

In  addition  to  the  fund  supplied  by  An- 
drew Carnegie,  the  following  subscriptions 
have  been  received: 

A  Carnegie  $10,000.00 

Gemini  Mining  Co   500.00' 

Jesse  Knighl   500.00 

Eureka  Hill   250.00 

Hefferman  &  Thompson   200.00 

Tintic  Lumber  Co   200.00 

Bullion  Beck  Store   200  00 

Eureka  Electric  Light  Co   200.00 

McCornick  &  Co   200.00 

Yankee  Con.  Mining  Co   100.00 

Eureka  Meat  &  P.  Co   100,00 

UtahMg.  &  M.  Co   100.00 

B.  P.O.  E.  No.  711    100.00 

P.  J.  Fennel   50.00 

Child.  Cole  &  Co   25  00 

Con.  Oil  Co   50.00 

Morrison-Merrill  Lumber  Co.  .  50.00 

Holman  Payne   25.00 

Allis  Chalmers   10.00 

Modern  Woodmen   lO.OO 

Tintic  Meat  Co   25.00 


Gymnasium, 


Training  Up  Directors 
U.  of  U.  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education,  1908. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Yale,  Director. 


A  WORD  OF  ADVICE 


The  Library-Gymnasium  must  have  effi- 
cient directors.  Unless  we  place  this  insti- 
tution in  charge  of  high-minded,  well 
trained  persons,  the  work  will  largely  fail, 
and  after  the  first  enthusiasm  dies  out,  the 
boys  and  girls  will  go  back  to  their  old 
ways  and  haunts. 

These  instructors  will  get  closer  to  the 
hearts  of  our  young  than  any  father  and 
mother  can;  so  first  of  all,  let  them  be 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  lead  and  live  the 
life  of  a  boy  or  girl.  And  above  all,  be  sure 
they  can  exert  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere. 
It  is  not  so  necessary  that  these  teachers 
be  experts  in  games  and  gymnastics  as  that 
they  know  the  physiology,  anatomy  and 
pyschology  of  the  human  being  and  when 
and  where  to  use  that  knowledge  to  up- 
build man. 

To  meet  the  coming  demand  for  such 
pure,  well  trained  instructors  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  has  established  a  school  of 
physical  education  which  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  term.  Begin  at  once  to  pre- 
pare your  librarians  and  gymnasium  di- 
rectors. 


direct  the  Gymnasium  work,  it  will  be  more  or  less  a  failure.  The  library,  too,  must  be  well 
cared  for. 

We  admit  the  difficulty  in  the  problem,  but  it  can  be  solved;  it  has  been  met  and  mas- 
tered in  hundreds  of  cities  throughout  our  land.    Are  we  less  capable  of  handling  it? 

The  day  was  when  teachers  were  often  turned  out  of  school  by  their  pupils.  We 
seldom,  if  ever,  hear  of  such  occurrences  today.  Why?  Because  we  have  developed  a  sys- 
tem that  works;  we  have  trained  up  a  set  of  teachers  that  can  handle  the  situation. 

Our  Library-Gymnasium  offers  a  chance  for  our  young  men  and  women  who  will  train 
themselves — to  step  into  good  positions  right  at  home. 

We  want  a  splendid  boy-leader  in  every  town;  a  man  who  has  a  boy's  heart  and  a 
man's  brain,  who  can  train  into  our  boys  a  burning  love  for  clean  sports  and  fair  play;  who 
can  guide  them  in  their  hours  of  free  and  easy  pleasure,  when  sin  always  is  strongest.  Such 
a  man  would  be  worth  countless  gold  to  a  community. 

We  may  need  at  first  to  let  the  library-gymnasium  be  run  by  one  attendant;  but  very 
soon  we  should  have  two;  a  manly  man  and  a  womanly  woman.  The  work  of  caring  for  the 
library  and  of  directing  the  girls  in  their  physical  activities  can  well  fall  to  a  woman.  Some 
cheerful,  sunshiny,  motherly  lady,  who  has  tact  and  common  sense.  Let  such  a  one  train 
herself  to  guide  the  young  and  old  in  their  reading;  let  her  prepare  to  direct  the  games  of 
the  girls.  What  influence  for  good  can  she  not  exert  in  the  town  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure her  services? 

The  demand  is  surely  coming  for  trained  directors  and  librarians.  The  School  of 
Physical  Education  held  at  the  University  of  Utah  the  past  summer  and  the  course  of 
library  lectures  given  there,  show  very  clear]y  the  trend  of  the  times.  Every  community 
should  begin  at  once  to  select  and  prepare  their  directors  and  librarians. 

We  may  make  mistakes  at  the  outset  but  we  can  surely  develop  the  skill  and 
sense,  necessary  to  make  a  splendid  success  of  the  library-gymnasium. 

15.    QUESTIONS  OF  COST. 

Two  very  vital  questions  are  constantly  arising — 

What  will  it  cost  to  build  and  equip  the  library-gymnasium? 

What  will  it  cost  to  maintain  it? 


These  questions  cannot  be  definitely  answered;  the  cost  covers  such  a  wide  range. 
But  let  us  take  a  practical,  possible  example: 

Suppose  we  have  a  very  small  town  whose  tax  would  amount  to  $250  annually.  Would 
this  town  be  able  to  support  such  an  institution? 

This  town,  we  will  suppose  decides  to  build  or  to  buy  some  building  and  remodel  it. 
It  is  able  by  various  means  to  gather  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  this  purpose.  Such  an  amount 
could  be  made,  we  believe  to  provide  an  inviting  reading  room  and  a  room  wherein  basket 
ball  or  other  indoor  games  could  be  played,  also  perhaps  a  third  room  for  such  games  as 
checkers,  crokinole,  for  the  younger  boys.  A  swimming  pool  would  be  a  most  attractive 
feature  if  it  also  could  be  added,  and  where  waterworks  are  in  operation  this  is  easily 
/  constructed.  Five  thousand  dollars  would  achieve  these  results  for  a  large  town.  The  more 
money  spent,  of  course,  the  better  the  results. 

As  to  Books:  $100  would  buy  at  least  200  splendid  books  to  begin  with,  and  the 
library  could  be  added  to  gradually  by  various  means.  The  big  problem  win  be  rather  how 
to  keep  certain  books  out  than  to  get  them  in. 

Athletic  equipment  likewise  could  be  obtained  easily  through  the  efforts  of  the  ath- 
letic clubs. 

16.    COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

In  such  a  town  as  suggested  it  would  probably  be  better  not  to  keep  open  the  build- 
ing more  than  three  to  five  hours  daily.  From,  say  five  to  eight  in  the  evening;  or  from  four 
to  nine. 

For  his  service  during  these  hours  a  good  attendant  might  be  secured  for  about  20 
cents  per  hour,  or  from  60  cents  to  $1.00  per  day,  three  or  five  hours  a  day. 

Light  and  heat  for  the  building  would  cost  about  $3.00  or  $5.00  per  month. 
Janitor  services  probably  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  month. 

So  we  have  a  basis  for  our  summary.  Let  it  be  urged,  however,  that  more  should  be 
spent  where  it  can  well  be  afforded.  We  cannot  make  our  institution  too  inviting.  Brilliant 
lights,  carpeted  floors,  cleanliness;   and  order,  should  prevail. 


Rotunda  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Let  your  library-gymnasiums  be  clean,  cheery,  wholesome.    Outdo  the  saloon  with  attractions  that  make,  not  mar  manhood. 


Expense  for  keeping  library-gymnasium  open  300  days  per  year: 

3  hours  per  day.  5  hours  per  day. 

Attendant   $180.00  $300.00 

Light  and  heat    36.00  60.00 

Janitor    72.00  .  ■  120.00 

Totals   $288.00  $480.00 

Thus,  for  $300  to  $500 — one-third  to  one-half  of  the  ordinary  saloon  license — it  is  pos- 
sible'for  a  town  to  maintain  a  respectable  home  for  the  street  boys;  a  school  for  the  school- 
less;  a  supplement  to  the  schools,  church  and  home;  a  refining,  up-lifting  force  for  good, 
and  a  preventive  for  evil  in  its  midst.    Can  we  afford  not  to  have  it? 


17.    PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  law  regarding  public  gymnasiums  applies  only  to  cities  of 
the  third  class  and  towns.  Cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  have  not  been  included  in  this 
provision.  This  oversight  should  be  attended  to  by  the  coming  legislature.  Another  thing. 
The  election  should  be  not  the  biennial,  but  the  annual  election — another  amendment  that 
will  be  urged. 

Cities  of  the  first  and  the  second  class  need  not  be  idle,  however,  in  this  matter  of 
providing  publicly  for  the  physical  welfare  ofn  to  their  needs  in  this  matter, 
smaller  cities,  should  give  immediate  attentio  their  children.     They,  even    more  than  the 

Every  large  city  in  our  country  today  is  stirring  for  public  playgrounds.  Why  not 
push  this  pressing  need  among  us? 

The  library-gymnasium  commission  invites  our  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  provide  suitable  places  for  the  children  to  play.  This  matter  should  be 
taken  up  at  once  before  the  suitable  vacant  spots  are  all  buiU  up.  To  delay  is  to  multiply 
the  cost. 

18.    THE  STATE  LIBRARY  AND   GYMNASIUM  COMMISSION. 

On  October  3,  1907,  a  convention  of  representative  citizens  from  every  town  in  the 
state  was  called  by  Governor  Cutler.    The  purpose  of  this  convention  was  to  call  attention 


to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  law  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  its 
provisions. 

By  this  convention  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  State  Library  and  Gymnasium  Commission.  This  commission  was  empowered  to 
lead  in  the  movement  to  establish  libraries  and  gymnasiums,  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  to  the  people,  and  to  organize  a  state  league  to  further  the  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

On  October  15,  1907,  the  Commission  appointed,  called  another  convention  inviting 
the  cities  and  towns  each  to  send  their  mayors  and  also  other  representatives.  These  dele- 
gates, after  being  given  a  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  plans  and  purposes^ of  the 
movement,  were  authorized  to  return  to  their  respective  cities  and  towns  and  co-operating 
with  the  Mayor,  to  organize  a  local  league;  from  which  as  before  explained,  one  member 
should  be  electerSvas  an  official  representative  in  the  State  league — to  be  organized  fully 
under  the  lead  of  the  State  Commission  later. 

On  February  4,  1908,  the  commission,  after  having  given  due  legal  notice,  voted  to  in- 
corporate itself.  This  act  of  incorporating,  which  has  now  been  accomplished,  places  the 
State  Commission  on  a  legal  business  basis,  with  power  to  gather  and  distribute  funds  for 
the  promoting  of  the  movement  it  represents. 

These  men  and  women  not  only  work  without  compensation,  but  have  already  given 
of  their  time  and'  means  to  further  this  great  cause  of  saving  education  and  redeeming  the 
youth  of  this  state. 

Are  you  ready  to  join  with  them? 

The  commission  at  present  is  organized  as  follows: 


Howard  R.  Driggs 
Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans  . 
A.  C.  Matheson  .  .  . 
E.  R.  South   


President. 
Vice-President. 


Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


W.  D.  Livingston,  John  Y.  Smith,  Frederick  W.  Reynolds,  L.  R.  Anderson,  Esther  Nel- 
son, members  of  Commission. 


MEN  WHO 


HAVE  SET  THE  MOVEMENT  GOING 


DR.  E.  G.  GOWANS 
Judge  Juvenile  Court 
Vice-President  Library-Gymnasium 
Commission 


HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 

University  of  Utah 
President  Library-Gymnasium 
Commission 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  SET  THE  MOVEMENT  GOING 


W.  D.  LIVINGSTON 

Gen.  Manager  Irrigated  Lands  Co. 
Member  ot  Commission 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  SET  THE  MOVEMENT  GOING 


E.  R.  SOUTH 
President  United  Development  Co. 
Treasurer  of  Commission 


WHAT  THE  STATE  CAN  AND  SHOULD  DO 

The  library-gymnasium  movement  thus  far  has  been  carried  forward  by  a  few  gen- 
erous minded  men  and  women.  Certain  members  of  the  commission  have  sacrificed  much 
time  out  of  their  busy  lives  to  promote  the  work.  In  about  forty  cities  of  the  state  they  have 
given  free  public  lectures;  articles  have  been  prepared  and  published;  the  money  needed 
to  issue  this  pamphlet  has  been  generously  given,  chiefly  from  the  purses  of  the  finance 
committee.  And  all  of  this  time  and  means  has  been  donated  nobly,  without  hope  or 
thought  of  other  recompense  than  that  which  comes  from  doing  good. 

But  this  great  work  cannot  be  carried  to  a  successful  end  by  the  strength  of  public 
spirit  alone.  It  must  be  taken  up  by  the  state.  The  cause  is  one  that  reaches  its  benefits  to 
every  person,  to  every  home  in  the  state.  The  state,  therefore,  should  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, should  lift  the  burden  from  those  who  have  magnanimously  borne  it;  and  carry  it 
forward  through  the  coming  years. 

Utah  has  many  needs;  but  none  are  greater  or  more  pressing  than  the  need  of  a  per- 
manent library-gymnasium  commission.  We  are  behind  our  leading  sister  states  in  this 
educational  necessity.  They  all  have  a  well  organized  library  commission.  Why  not  leap 
ahead  of  them  by  adding  the  gymnasium  feature?  The  incoming  legislature  should  pass  a 
law  at  once,  organizing  this  commission  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  good  work  already  be- 
gun throughout  the  state.  The  people  will  respond  quickly  to  definite  and  authoritative 
leadership.  Half  the  towns  in  the  state  are  ready  even  now  to  act  the  moment  a  clear  road 
to  success  is  pointed  out. 

There  is  ample  work  In  view  for  a  library-gymnasium  commission.  The  full  time  of 
one  or  more  persons  should  be  given  to  investigating  all  phases  of  the  work,  to  solving  the 
practical  problems  as  to  buildings,  equipment,  etc.  Pamphlets  should  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mission giving  the  people  aetinite  information  to  guide  them  rightly.  The  publishing  of 
lists  of  books  for  the  libraries,  the  schools  and  the  homes  is  another  much  demanded  work. 
Parents  want  efficient  help  in  choosing  books  for  their  children.  The  training  of  librarians 
and  of  directors  to  handle  the  work  is  another  matter  of  prime  importance.  The  manage- 
ment of  circulating  libraries  also  could  be  given  to  the  commission.  A  library-gymnasium 
league   should   be   organized.    Conventions   should  be  held  to  discuss  the  vital  problems  as 


they  arise.  The  commission  should  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  give  help  to  the  new  insti- 
tutions, to  guide  them  till  they  are  firmly  established.  It  should  have  expert  organizers 
ready  to  send  to  the  various  towns  as  they  need  help.  And  finally,  that  it  may  b3  most 
useful,  it  should  keep  in  constant  and  direct  touch  with  the  library  and  gymnasium  work 
now  succeeding  in  other  states. 

To  meet  and  master  these  problems  with  the  force  and  dignity  their  importance  demands, 
the  commission  must  be  organized  in  the  name  of  the  state.  It  must,  moreover,  have  suit- 
able offices  and  equipment,  and  be  given  sufficient  means  to  do  effectively  the  business  tha": 
it  should  perform. 

The  attention  of  the  incoming  legislature  is  respectfully  called  to  this  vital  need  of 
our  state.  And  it  is  suggested  that  a  law  organizing  such  a  commission  be  passed,  that  an 
appropriation,  not  necessarily  large,  but  ample  for  the  work,  be  made.  Such  a  measure  will 
meet  general  approval  from  the  people.  The  money  thus  spent  will  bring  rich  return,->. 
The  state  cannot  spend  money  in  a  better  ^ay. 

To  promote  the  library-gymnasium  movement  means — 

To  broaden  and  deepen  and  strengthen  the  influences  of  our  school  systems. 

To  reinforce  every  home. 

To  uplift  and  redeem  many  a  wasted  life. 

To  prevent  in  a  large  way  the  crime  we  pay  so  dearly  for. 

To  make  prohibition  effective,  by  turning  the  stream  of  misdirected  boys  from  Llie 
saloon. 

To  displace  the  baneful  shadow  cast  by  street  loafing  on  our  communities. 

Reason,  common  sense,  economy— every  feeling  urges  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
commission  to  stand  sponsor  to  the  state  in  the  promoting  of  this  great  effort  to  redeem 
the  waste  places  of  humanity. 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LIBRARY-GYMNASIUM  IN  A 
YOUNG  MAN'S  LIFE 


Much  depends  on  a  good  commencement.  A  young 
man's  life  is  launched  and  his  character  determined 
during  the  formative  years  of  his  late  boyhood  and 
early  manhood.  After  that  there  may  be  slight  changes, 
but  no  great  and  lasting  ones.  And  the  character  thus 
formed  determines  his  destiny. 

Therefore  I  would  wish  my  son  surrounded  at  this 
critical  time  by  influences  the  most  refined  and  com- 
panions the  most  desirable.  At  work  and  at  play,  in 
business  hours  and  hours  of  recreation,  I  would  desire 
his  surroundings  as  free  from  evil  and  as  effectual  for 
good  as  possible.  They  should  be  not  only  negatively, 
but  positively,  good.  For  no  active  boy  can  or  should 
be  held  down  to  inactivity.  He  can  not  be  passive. 
Therefore  his  associations  must  be,  like  himself,  strong 
and  pulsating  with  life.  This  relates  to  both  the  physi- 
cal and  the  mental  environment. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  a  movement  to 
direct  the  youth's  ceaseless  activities  into  proper  chan- 
nels is  both  preventive  of  evil  and  promotive  of  posi- 
tive good.   This  double  purpose  can  be  served  in  no  bet- 
GOVERNOR  JOHN  C.  CUTLER  ter  way,  I  am  convinced,  than  by  establishing  libraries 

Who  from  the  Rrs^^ljs^G^ven  ^he  Movement  th^       ^ud  interesting  youug  people  iu  them.    My  experience 
armes   upper .  Observation  when  a  boy  in  England  confirmed  this 

opinion.  In  the  city  of  Manchester  there  was  established  at  that  time  a  lyceum  which  attracted 
the  young  men  and  held  them  to  useful  and  beneficial  activity. 


There  was  a  gymnasium,  with  the  appliances  then  known.  Here  regular  exercise 
was  given  the  young  clerks  and  others  who  patronized  the  place.  On  special  occasions 
there  were  friendly  contests  between  these  young  men,  which  were  witnessed  by  parents 
and  sometimes  by  high  officials.  In  this  way  clean  and  healthful  exercise  was  promoted, 
under  highly  moral  conditions.  The  gymnasium  did  not  turn  out  professional  athletes,  but 
it  produced  young  men  with  hardy  bodies,  capable  of  great  endurance  and  full  of  health 
and  vitality. 

It  was  not  only  a  good  thing  in  itself;  but  it  was  the  threshold  to  an  educational  fea- 
ture which  exerted  a  splendid  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men.  This  was  a  library 
and  reading  room,  with  lecture  courses  associated.  Many  of  those  who  came  to  exercise 
remained  to  read  and  improve  their  minds.  Without  the  gymnasium  feature  many  of  these 
young  people  would  never  have  been  brought  under  this  refining  educational  influence.  As 
it  was,  the  gymnasium  was  both  a  means  and  an  end;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better. 

I  was  saved,  in  connection  with  others,  from  many  of  the  mistakes  which  youn^?  men 
with  some  leisure  are  likely  to  commit,  by  the  privileges  given  by  this  institution.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  many  a  young  man  in  our  cities  and  towns  can  be  similarly  benefited.  Tt 
should  be  done.  The  question  of  expense  is  not  a  large  one;  and  it  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  benefits  bestowed. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  18,  1908.  JOHN  C.  CUTLER,  Governor. 


TURNING  THE  STREAM 

Libraries  and  Gymnasiums  as  an  Aid  in  the  Prohibition  IVIovement. 

If  a  stream  is  to  be  turned  to  saturate  a  parched  field  and  make  it  fruitful,  one  must 
first  dig  the  ditch,  and  then  put  in  the  dam.  This  is  an  axiom  in  irrigation.  If  the  dam  is 
made  first,  the  stream  simply  backs  up,  till  it  accumulates  force  enough  to  break  the  ob- 
struction, when  it  rushes  on  more  madly  tha,n  ever. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  friends  of  the  prohibition  movement  to  study  this  lesson  from 
irrigation.  The  saloon  is  not  wanted.  Parents  do  not  want  it;  business  men  do  not  want  it; 
workingmen  do  not  want  it;  no  self-respecting  man — nor  even  the  man  who  resorts  to  thj 
saloon — ^wants  to  be  contaminated  by  the  evils  of  this  disreputable  institution.    Yet,  at  the 


Liquor  House 


same  time,  though  we  condemn  the  saloon,  it  must  be  filling  a  need  or  it  would  not  be  so 
greatly  patronized;  it  would  not  be  so  firmly  rooted  in  our  country.  The  business  of  the 
sane  thinkers  of  our  state  is  to  find  out  just  what  that  need  is,  and  then  to  provide  for 
the  need  in  some  sensible  way,  free  from  the  vice  and  contamination  that  always  goes  with 
the  saloon. 

Do  we  have  to  study  the  problem  long  to  light  upon  the  mainspring  of  the  attraction 
a  saloon  possesses?  "It  is  the  social  need  of  the  boy  that  brings  him  to  us,"  says  one 
noted  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker.  It  is  the  craving  for  companionship,  where  freedom  and  fun  pre- 
vail, that  makes  men  congregate  in  cheery  saloons.  They  do  not  go  there,  first  of  all,  to 
drink;  that  is  an  after-consideration.  They  go  there  to  talk,  to  joke,  to  laugh,  to  play;  then 
swimming  in  liquor  with  all  sorts  of  low  suggestions  afloat  about  them,  they  catch  on  to  al- 
most any  evil  that  comes  their  way. 

We  have  paid  much  attention  to  our  moral  needs,  our  physical  needs,  our  intellect- 
ual needs.  Great  church  and  school  systems  have  been  evolved;  great  economic  organiza- 
tions have  been  worked  out,  till  today  we  have  food  for  body,  mind  and  soul  in  abundance. 
But  the  one  side  of  life  to  which  we  have  not  given  due  attention,  much  less  provided  for 
in    any     comprehensive,  well-directed  way,  is  the  social  side. 

The  thought  seems  to  prevail  that  pleasure,  which  comes  mainly  from  our  free  ming- 
ling together,  can  take  care  of  itself;  our  social  pastimes  may  run  themselves;  they  need 
no  careful  direction.  It  is  a  mighty  mistake  to  think  so;  the  mistake  becomes  a  public 
crime  when  we  allow,  as  we  largely  do,  all  o'?r  institutions  for  pleasure  to  be  commercial- 
ized, to  be  run  often  by  men  whose  first,  la.'^t  and  only  aim  is  to  make  money. 

Most  of  the  evils  of  this  world  spring  directly  out  of  the  mad  craze  for  pleasure,  espe- 
cially if  this  pleasure  is  of  the  go-as-you-please  sort.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  social-loving, 
pleasure-seeking  instinct;  it  is  natural  and  right;  but  it  must  be  controlled,  or,  like  fire  and 
water,  it  is  liable  to  do  damage.  Play  should  be  directed  within  easy  limits,  just  as  much 
as  work.  We  are  coming  fast  to  realize  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  provide  wholesome, 
well-directed  pleasure  for  our  children  as  it  is  to  train  their  minds  or  cultivate  their  soul:-;. 

Why  is  it  not  as  much  the  business  of  the  community  to  furnish  adequate  opportunitj 
for  recreation  as  it  is  to  maintain  schools?  From  a  financial  point  of  view,  we  are  paying 
very  dearly  for  our  pleasures  today.    But  vastly  greater  is  the  moral  cost.    Especially  is 


Boy  at  Saloon  Window 

**Lead  us  not  into  temptation; 
but  deliver  us  from  evil." 


the  saloon  habit  draining  from  our  civilization  a  mighty  stream  of  golden  souls.  The  prob- 
lem that  we  front  is  how  to  turn  that  stream  to  useful,  noble  ends. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  we  feel,  lies  in  the  opening  suggestion.  We  must  dig 
the  ditch  first.  Provide  a  clean,  wholesome,  attractive  public  home  for  the  boys;  give  them 
a  chance  to  get  companionship  with  freedom  and  fun  minus  the  drink;  create  public  play- 
grounds, establish  public  libraries  and  gymnasiums  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  state. 
Find,  then,  or  develop  men  to  lead  the  boys — 'men  that  possess  youthful  souls,  tact  and  com- 
mon sense.  Let  their  business  be  to  direct  ihe  sports  of  the  young  men,  to  inspire  in  them 
the  spirit  of  fair  play,  of  enthusiasm,  of  manliness.  If  that  be  done,  and  done  at  once,  the 
channel  will  be  ready.  Using  prohibition  as  a  dam,  then,  we  can  far  more  readily  turn  the 
stream  of  undirected  lives  from  the  saloon  and  help  redeem  the  waste  places  of  humanity. 

The  months  immediately  to  come  are  to  see  a  mighty  effort  in  our  state  to  uproot  the 
saloon.  At  the  same  time  the  library-gymnasium  movement  is  to  be  pushed  with  vigor;  for 
the  impulse  behind  both  of  these  great  uplifting  propositions  is  one  and  the  same.  Victory 
in  one  case  means  success  in  the  other.  Do  you  believe  the  saloon  should  go?  Join,  theii, 
in  helping  to  establish  public  libraries  and  gymnasiums.  Lend  a  hand  in  turning  the 
stream,  in  bringing  this  great  institution  to  a  splendid  realization. — Editorial  in  "Utah  Edu- 
cational Review,"  June,  1908.  HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS. 


THE  VALUE  OF  GYMNASIUM  WORK 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  group  of  boys  after  a  hard  day's  work  get  together  in  the 
evening  and  indulge  in  a  vigorous  game  of  "i-un-sheep-run?"  Certainly  you  have.  What 
does  it  mean?  It  means  that  young  men  and  boys  have  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for 
physical  activity;  and  those  who  know  will  tell  you  that  their  need  is  as  great  as  their 
capacity. 

Education  means  more  than  the  develoi)ment  of  the  mind,  it  means  the  development 
of  power  and  character  in  the  whole  individual — mental,  moral,  physical.  The  body  is  the 
tool  through  which  the  mind  manifests  itself,  and  the  manifestation  will  be  perfect  in  pro- 
portion to  the  perfection  of  the  tool. 


The  question  might  be  asked:  Why  provide  for  gymnasium  work  in  our  town?  First, 
because  you  secure  at  once  the  interest  of  the  boys  themselves;  second,  the  gymnasium 
recognizes  and  provides  for  the  almost  unlimited  capacity  and  need  for  physical  activity; 
third,  it  provides  the  means  of  correcting  a  serious  defect  in  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation; fourth,  it  enables  those  in  charge  to  secure  the  confidence  and  personal  loyalty  of 
the  boys  by  exhibiting  an  interest  in  boy  life;  fifth,  it  recognizes  that  boys  will  engage  in 
recreative  sports  whether  they  are  under  supervision  or  not  and  provides  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing the  sort  of  guidance  that  is  necessary  to  young  manhood  at  its  critical,  formative 
period. 

In  addition  it  means  for  the  boy  himself  physical  vigor,  without  which  life  is  hardly 
worth  living;  the  correction  of  his  physical  defects,  which  means  so  much  for  his  happi- 
ness; the  maintenance  of  perfect  health  which  stands  for  highest  efficiency  in  life;  the 
supplying  of  wholesome,  clean  sport  and  recreation,  which  means  so  much  for  his  moral 
welfare. 

It  means  for  the  boy  himself  physical  and  moral  courage,  the  lack  of  which  in  these 
days  of  graft  is  sapping  the  strength  of  American  manhood;  self  control,  which  more  than 
any  other  quality  contributes  to  success  in  life;  the  development  of  such  ideals  as  stand 
for  honor,  fair  play,  cool  judgment,  and  a  clean  life. 

There  is  more  strength  and  power  for  good  in  a  hundred  boys  so  trained  than  there 
is  in  all  the  gold  of  our  mighty  mountins.    The  boys  of  Utah  are  entitled  to  a  "square  deal." 

DR.  E.  G.  GOWANS. 

STATE  AID  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

The  most  significant  phase  of  state  aid  in  public  education  during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  public  library  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  state  to  aid  in  the  extension 
of  the  public  library  movement  as  in  that  of  the  public  school.  Nearly  every  state  in  the 
United  States  gives  some  help,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  aid  is  usually  adminis- 
tered through  a  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  or  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  takes  the  form  of  advice  and  encouragement  or  may  be  more  substantial, 
either  aid  in  organizing  or  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  books,  or  both. 


Idaho,  Maine  and  Michigan  each  has  a  commission  appointed  to  create  and  manage 
travelling  libraries  and  to  give  advice  and  encouragement  to  all  communities  needing  it. 
Ohio  authorizes  her  commission  to  do  the  same  work  as  the  foregoing  and  in  addition 
employ  an  organizer  to  visit  and  help  in  establishing  libraries. 

Massachusetts,  Georgia,  Colorado  and  Maryland  have  commissions  empowered  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  money  to  each  community  which  is  trying  to  establish  a  library,  to 
aid  the  community  by  advice  and  by  personal  inspection,  and  to  create  and  operate  travel- 
ling libraries. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin  go  still  further  in  their 
efforts  to  help  in  the  extension  of  free  libraries.  In  addition  to  operating  travelling  libraries 
and  aiding  by  advice;  they  employ  secretaries  and  in  some  cases  organizers,  also,  who  de- 
vote their  time  to  organizing  and  inspecting  libraries;  they  give  instruction  either  by 
means  of  summer  library  schools,  library  institutes,  or,  as  in  the  case  in  Wisconsin,  a  regu- 
lar library  school. 

Illinois  has  a  library  school  in  connection  with  the  state  university,  while  California 
conducts  a  summer  library  school  at  the  state  university. 

California  and  New  York  carry  on  the  work  through  the  state  library.  California 
employs  two  organizers  who  go  about  aiding  in  establishing  and  operating  libraries 
throughout  the  state,  and  in  giving  instruction  to  such  librarians  as  need  it;  recently  these 
organizers  conducted  a  class  at  the  meeting  of  the  state  library  association. 

New  York  goes  further  than  any  other  (State;  she  carries  on  the  work  through  the  state 
library,  which  in  its  turn  is  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  education.  The  work 
is  divided  under  several  heads;  the  home  education  department  has  charge  of  the  travel- 
ling and  study  club  libraries,  and  sends  out  pictures  and  lantern  slides  as  well  as  books; 
the  state  gives  money  to  each  library  in  proportion  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  place, 
and  claims  the  right  to  inspect  all  libraries  receiving  such  aid;  for  this  she  employs  two  in- 
spectors and  two  organizers;  in  addition  to  this  work,  the  state  maintains  a  library  school, 
and  conducts  library  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the  librarians. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  state  tries  to  keep  the  work  closely  identified  with  the  de- 
partment of  education,  and  to  make  it  simply  an  extension  of  the  public  scTiool  system. 

ESTHER  NELSON. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Physical  Education  is  a  greater  necessity  and  safeguard  for  women  than  for  men.  To 
women  is  intrusted  the  responsibility  of  being  the  mothers  and  caretakers  of  the  race,  and 
we  should  convert  ourselves  to  the  old  Spartan  idea,  "If  strong  be  the  frames  of  our  mothers, 
the  sons  will  make  laws  for  the  people."  So  the  Spartans  insisted  on  their  girls  and  wo 
men  taking  part  in  all  their  gymnastics  and  games. 

We  still  hear  the  ignorant,  thoughtless  remarks  that  housework,  washing  and  ironing, 
are  sufficient  physical  education  for  our  girls.  What  are  the  results  of  such  a  physicai 
education?  Nothing  less  than  a  harvest  of  women,  ill  in  their  homes,  the  hospitals  crowd- 
ed with  invalids,  all  suffering  from  disorders  of  digestion,  nervous  weaknesses,  spinal 
troubles,  and  diseased  organs,  necessitating  thousands  of  operations.  We  shall  continue  to 
reap  such  an  awful  harvest,  until  we  insist  that  housework  as  well  as  all  occupations 
of  life  must  be  prepared  for  with  educated  muscles,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  body  shall 
be  made  sufficient  to  bear  the  burdens  of  our  environment.  Girls  leave  the  school  room 
to  work  in  factories,  stores,  or  offices,  or  to  take  charge  of  a  home,  with  training  in  many 
things, — even  now  in  sewing  and  domestic  science — but  with  vital  organs,  backs,  legs  and 
arms  so  weakened  from  lack  of  use,  as  to  make  life  a  burden  to  themselves  and  their 
family. 

If  nothing  else  were  taught  a  woman  through  Physical  Education,  but  a  correct  habit 
of  standing,  sitting  and  walking,  much  shall  have  been  done  for  the  race,  for  through  such 
training  spinal  curvature  will  be  prevented  or  cured,  the  digestive  organs  are  in  their 
proper  places  and  not  cramped,  and  the  pressure  has  been  removed  from  the  reproductive 
organs  and  they  are  placed  in  proper  position.  All  of  this  is  impossible  without  a  correct 
posture.  One  of  our  leading  surgeons  stated  to  a  class  of  women  during  the  last  session 
of  the  University  Summer  School,  that  if  they  dressed  as  they  were  advised,  ate  what  was 
good  for  them  and  no  more,  and  trained  their  bodies  properly,  that  he  would  have  to  retire, 
since  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  his  patients  were  women. 

The  women  gymnasts  of  the  circus,  or  vaudeville,  the  women  yoked  with  the  oxen 
to  the  plow,  have  not  been  less  able,  because  of  their  physical  strength,  to  be  mothers. 


Women's  Class  in  Physical  Education 

The  girls  must  not  be  forgotten.     They  need  the  library-gymnasium  as  well  as  do  the  boys. 


but  rather  motherhood  has  been  made  easier  for  them.  It  is  the  college  or  high  school  grad- 
uate, bred  in  the  midst  of  civilization  whom  we  find  incapable  of  becoming  a  mother. 

In  the  past  where  much  manual  work  was  required,  we  little  felt  the  need  of  phy- 
sical education,  but  how  much  of  our  weaknesses  we  owe  to  these  ancestors,  who  abused 
rather  than  used  their  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  human  body  is  a  finely  ad 
justed,  complicated  mechanism,  and  certainly  needs  greater  care  and  training  to  keep  in 
condition  than  the  finest  machine.  We  give  our  men  four  years'  college  training  to  prepare 
them  to  take  care  of  the  machinery  in  our  factories,  shops  and  smelters.  Herbert  Spencer 
draws  a  laughable  picture  of  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  rearing,  breeding,  and  de- 
velopment of  horses,  cows  and  dogs,  while  the  "beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  an- 
imals" is  allowed  to  grow  and  develop  as  best  or  worst  he  may. 

Our  girls,  as  well  as  our  boys,  must  be  provided  for  in  this  Library-Gymnasium. 
The  women  should  unite  and  insist  that  facilities  for  the  use  of  their  girls  be  made.  A 
girl  who  has  tasted  the  freedom  of  the  gymnastic  dance,  in  a  properly  ventilated  room, 
in  comfortable  dress,  will  never  desire  to  attend  the  nightly  dances,  with  their  mixed, 
evil  and  good  company,  the  foul  air,  and  inconvenience  of  dress.  The  dance  has  been  al 
most  the  only  recreation  our  girls  have  knov/n.  The  library-gymnasium  should  offer  them 
something  more  attractive:  It  will  give  them  recreation  that  is  uplifting;  the  girls  may 
dance  there,  but  with  soul  and  body  atune,  as  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  danced  of 
old. 

If  nothing  more  was  accomplished  by  this  movement  for  women  than  curtailing  the 
mad  infatuation  for  public  dances,  the  moral  and  physical  good  done,  and  the  evil  pre- 
vented in  this  and  coming  generations  cannot  be  calculated.  These  dances  are  one  of  the 
worst  of  our  evils. 

One  bad  girl  in  a  community  is  more  harmful  than  ten  bad  boys.    Give  the  girls  good  . 
things  to  think  about  (through  books),  in  a  clean,  wholesome,  well  trained  body  (through 
physical  training)  and  our  girls  are  saved  spiritually  because  they  are  built  upon  the 
rock,  and  the  rain  may  descena,  and  the  floods  come  but  they  fall  not. 

MAUD  MAY  BABCOCK. 


WHAT  A  BOY  THINKS  ABOUT  IT 

A  gymnasium  is  a  place  where  boys  and  girls  can  go  for  amusement.    The  building 


is  divided  into  different  rooms,  each  having  a  special  exercise.  Besides  this,  baths,  base- 
ball diamonds,  tennis  courts,  race  tracks,  etc.,  should  be  provided.  Some  persons  will 
say:  "My  boy  can  use  the  trees  for  a  trapeze,  the  fence  for  a  vaulting  bar,  and  the  ax 
instead  of  a  punching  bag.  Why  isn't  this  sort  of  exercise  good  enough  for  the  boys?"  I 
may  just  as  well  ask  why  doesn't  the  Price  Commercial  Club  meet  in  this  bowery  just  out- 
side? Why  don't  the  boys  go  in  swimming  in  the  canal  just  above  town?  Because  it  is 
not  the  proper  place.    Then  the  trees  are  not  the  proper  place  for  the  trapeze. 

Some  will  say  that  the  street  is  a  good  enough  race  track  for  them.  Two  years  ago 
the  school  had  a  circular  track  built.  When  it  was  just  marked  out,  almost  the  entire 
school  was  running,  including  some  of  the  girls.  When  we  leveled  the  track,  it  wasn't  five 
minutes  until  it  was  packed  as  hard  as  a  rock.  Now,  what  made  the  boys  want  to  run?  It 
was  the  race  track.  They  would  never  run  so  hard  on  the  street.  Now  tell  me  that  the 
street  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  race  track.  You  know  how  much  harder  a  man  will  work 
when  he  likes  it  than  when  he  doesn't.  Boys  and  girls  are  peculiar  creatures.  There  must 
be  pleasure  in  sight;  but  not  that  alone,  the  gymnasium  represents  a  vigorous  mind  as 
well  as  a  healthy  body.  Then  a  gymnasium  is  an  incentive  for  drawing  boys  to  school.  Do 
you  think  these  boys  would  loaf  around  when  there  is  pleasure  in  sight?  Any  boy  would 
work  two  hours  to  get  one  hour's  pleasure. 

People  say  it  is  pleasure  to  play  pool  or  to  play  at  the  bowling  alley.  It  can  not  be 
compared  with  the  pleasure  of  the  gymnasium.  Boys  get  in  the  barns  and  tramp  on  the  hay 
trying  to  make  a  gymnasium.  If  they  had  S'-^me  other  place  to  go,  so  many  fathers  wouldn't 
be  made  angry  nor  so  much  hay  trampled  on  and  spoiled. 

The  gymnasium  would  draw  the  boys  from  bad  places.  Saloons  are  not  good  places 
for  young  men  to  go,  but  they  go  there  just  the  same.  They  would  not  go  if  they  had  a 
gymnasium.    At  a  gymnasium  they  receive  some  good,  while  at  the  saloon  they  get  harm. 

The  girls  have  as  much  to  do  in  the  gymnasium  as  the  boys.  They  never  exercise 
much  unless  they  go  walking  with  their  beaux.  Some  of  the  girls  play  basket  ball  which 
they  would  play  more  if  they  had  a  gymnasium.  The  city  girls  have  more  pleasure  than  our 
girls  because  they  have  a  gymnasium. 

Why  can't  Price  have  a  gymnasium?  We  could  do  away  with  some  unnecessary 
thing  long  enough  to  pay  for  a  gymnasium.  You  have  the  water  works,  the  telephone,  and 
many  other  conveniences.    Will  they  do  you  any  good?    So  will  a  gymnasium. 

LYNN   FAUSETT,    OF   PRICE.     Eighth  Grade  Pupil. 


Boys  at  Gymnastic  Drill.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
But  the  boys  want  a  chance  indoors,  too — especially  during  the  winter  months. 


] 


"It  is  a  commendable  movement.  I  endorse  it  fully, 
and  any  assistance  I  can  give  to  encourage  the  cause,  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  among  our  youth  I  shall  cheerfully 
give." 

These  are  the  encouraging  words  of  our  new  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive for  the  Library-Gymnasium  movement. 


HON.  WILLIAM  SPRY 
Governor  of  Utah 


A  CLOSING  WORD 


The  cause  we  represent  has  been  set  forth.  It  is  a  cause  that  belongs  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  state.  But  it  is  now  up  to  the  state  officials,  the  legislature,  to  say 
what  shall  be  done  further  to  promote  it. 

We  who  have  carried  the  work  on  thus  far  are  still  willing  to  do  our  full  share  and 
more  to  push  the  plan  to  complete  success;  but  the  state  must  take  the  main  burden  from 
private  shoulders  and  place  it  upon  those  whom  it  shall  commission  to  stand  for  the  whole 
people. 

If  this  be  done,  if  provision  be  made  at  once  for  a  well  organized,  carefully-appointed 
commission,  equipped  to  do  business  properly,  then  the  success  of  this  mighty  movement  is 
permanently  assured.  Not  many  years  will  pass  till  every  city  and  town  in  the  state  will 
point  with  pride  to  its  public  libraries  and  gymnasiums. 


AT  the  beginning  no  boys  are  bad :  but  neglect  and 
mismanagement  year  by  year  spoils  a  host  of  good 
ones. 

LOAFING  breeds  every  other  social  evil.  Places 
where  men  and  boys  trifle  time  avi^ay  are  nests  where 
sin  is  hatched.  Stop  loafing  and  you  stop  crime.  Break 
up  these  nests  of  triflers  by  giving  your  boys  a  chance  at 
nobler  pastimes. 

THE  mind  of  youth  is  a  mountain  stream — full  of 
play  and  power.  Check  it  in  its  activity  and  it  be- 
comes a  stagnant  pool;  let  it  run  its  own  wild  way, 
the  stream  wastes  itself  in  the  bogs  and  sloughs;  control 
and  direct  it  into  proper  channels,  and  life  and  light  and 
fruitful  beauty  spring  forth  along  its  course. 


CSNTURY    PBXNTING,    8AI<t  LAK*. 


